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interested in his adventures. In other words there would
be no play. In Loyalties, too, the officer who sinks to
robbery is particularly unlucky and the Jew exceptionally

irritating. Apart from this slight concession, however,
the drama of conflicting loyalties is logically worked
out. This careful selection of his chief character is not a
defect. It is a tribute to Galsworthy's dramatic sense.
He might so easily have preached and become tedious.
But he never did.

It is true that Galsworthy's characters, though con-
vincing, are not memorable. We do not think of them
as of the personages of Dickens, who exist for us quite
apart from the events in which they participate. We
think less of the personal characteristics of Galsworthy's
creations than of their social significance. They are
necessary factors in the working out of a plot and their
individuality is generally of secondary importance. In
certain plays, Joy, for instance, which illustrates^ inci-
dentally, Galsworthy's immense sympathy with the
young, the characters arouse a more personal interest.
But these are exceptions.

An undoubted flaw is the lack of humour in Gals-
worthy's writing. This may have been due in part to his
sense of discipline. It was more likely temperamental.
At all events his work, so true to life, so admirably con-
structed and so essentially dramatic* does reveal here arid
there a certain stiffness and want of spontaneity* This
is his only serious fault and it shows itself chiefly in the
dialogue. His plays are so impartial that they seem
almost artificially balanced and the characters appear
at times to speak with reluctance. Yet there is nothing
cold about Galsworthy. He wrote chiefly of a limited
social class, but he dealt with wide social problems.
Whether he will be remembered primarily as a novelist
or as a dramatist it is hard to say. In any case he will
also be remembered as a man.

Galsworthy's characters express themselves with diffi-